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8 and 6 respectively. The tunes to which it is sung are nearly
all in T time and have three short notes (quavers) in the
first half of each bar; the words sound like irregular iambics
when spoken, but when sung, they fit the tunes smoothly.
"Lord Randal" does not fit into any stanza type. It is
superficially like Long Measure (4.4.4.4.), but most, though
not all, of the metrical feet are dactylic instead of the normal
iambic. Comparative study of its many tunes shows that
underlying all versions there is a basic metre in -J- time,
with the stress usually on the second, fifth, seventh, and tenth
syllables, and a marked caesura in the middle of the line81:
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been, Lord iRan-dal,  my
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been, my   I hand-some young I man?
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I wild wood, moth-er I make my bed    soon
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I hunt-ing and  1 fain wad lie    1 down.

"Lamkin" is in Common Measure, but has such a large
number of short lines and irregular stresses that some of the
stanzas of every version sound like doggerel when read aloud.
There is, however, a special pattern in all the tunes to which
it is sung, in eighteenth-century Scottish and twentieth-
century Newfoundland versions alike. This pattern, too, is
in | time, and therefore roughly dactylic, and unlike "Lord
Randal", the phrases are short, with two bars to each line:
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0    I still my bairn   Inour-rice
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O     I still him wi> the I pap!'
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He    Iwin-na   still    I la - dy
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For   I this nor   for    I that!'